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Assessing J.F.K. 

Historians 
Lost in Mists 
of^Camelof 

By STANLEY MEISLER, 

Times Staff Writer 

WASHlNGTON-lt has been a 
quarter of a century since he died, 
but historians still do not know how 
to cope with John F. Kennedy. 

The loss of the vibrant, young 
President on Nov. 22, 1963, was so 
abrupt, so cruel, so numbing, so 
void of reason, so terrifying that it 
transformed him into an eternal 
light in the hearts of Americans 
and cast his life into legend. ( 

Many historians now downgrade 
the accomplishments of Kennedy's 
short-lived Administratioa They 
look on him as a tragic figure who 
reached far but gras^ less, a hero 
cut down with much of his promise 
unfulfilled. But the legend of Ken- 
nedy has become so rock-like and 
glorious that historians find it con- 
fusing and nettlesome to reach sure 
judgments about him. 

Mao Became Legeod 

''A lot of historians who try to be 
fair-minded have a lot of trouble 
^ with Kennedy,” said William B. 
Leuchtenburg, professor of history 
at the University of North Carolina. 
”We are far from having our minds 
made up about him. He is now a 
part of m 3 Tthology rather than 
history, and historians are not 
likely to have much impact, since 
he is removed from ordinary dis- 
course. . . . But we keep on taking 
our own temperature about what 
we think of Kennedy.” 

In a recent issue, American Heri- 
tage magazine published the re- 
plies of more than 40 historians 
invited to name 'Hhe single most 
overrated public figure” in ”all of 
American history.” E^ht named 
Kennedy. No one else came close. 

Yet the survey did not tell the 
full story. Although many distin- 
guished American historians tend J 
to discount Kennedy's achieve- 
ments in their conversations and 
writings, they still tend to rate him 
higher tl^ their diq>araging com- , 



mems migm leaa you to suspect 

More Than ■ Myth ^ 

”The feeling of historians is that 
the Camelot myth was just a 
myth,” said Herbert Parmet of the , 
City University of New York, a 
recent Kennedy biognq>her, "but 
historians are not about to deni-..^^ 
grate him, either. They recognize 
him as articulate and as a force who 
inspired the world. He represented 
the best of American ideaUsnL” 

There is no doubt what most 
• Americans think about Kennedy. 

In June, 1985, a Gallup poll asked a v 
sampling of them to identify the 
three greatest presidents. Kennedy 
was named most often— by 56% of 
those polled— followed by Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Franklin D. Room- 
velt, Harry S. Truman and George 
Washington. 

This popularity is powering a • 
host of television shows and books 
commemorating the 25th anniver-, 
sary of Kennedy's assassination 
this month. Some of the shows i 
dredge up the most fanciful of the 
conspiracy theories about the « 
crime. Publishers are reprinting his t 

speeches. Life magazine is repro- ( 
ducing its issue of that week in i 
1963, chronicling the President's ,i 
death, the moui^ul drama that 
followed and Jacqueline Kennedy's i 
A Please see HISTORY, Page 18 
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I Continued from Page 1 
} famous lament to writer Theodore 
! White, that "there’ll never be an- 
! other Camelot again.” 

I The dynamism of Kennedy in 
j American mythology was under- 
i scored by the single most memora- 
1 ble quotation of the 1988 presiden- 
J tial election campaign, when 

* Democratic vice presidential can- 
! didate Lloyd Bentsen chastised his 
j Republican opponent, Dan Quayle, 
j during their televised debate on 
I Oct 5: "Senator, I served with Jack 
I Kennedy. I knew Jack Kennedy, 
j Jack Kennedy was a friend of mine, 
j Senator, you're no Jack Kennedy.” 

I Quayle, who had described his 

J own political background as much 
j like Kennedy’s before 1960, was 
1 obviously deflated by Bentsen'S 
} sharp thrust 

I *No Kennedy, Either* 

! "People forget that Jack Kenne- 

I dy was no Jack Kennedy, either,” 
I Robert K. Murray, a Pennsylvania 

* State University historian, ob- 
i served. "He was no Lyndon John- 
I son or Robert Dole or Robert Taft, 
J as a senator.’* 

I Murray conducted a survey in 



I 1982, and louna inai »‘iu scnoiars 
L_ ranked Kennedy as an above-av- 
'•crage President. He was rated 13th 
"among 36 (Ronald Reagan and 
, "‘short -termers William Henry Har- 
jrison and James A. Garfield were 
^ot considered). 

• The historians ranked four pres- 
idents (Lincoln, Franklin D. Roo- 
•^evelt, Washington and Thomas 
Hjefferson) as great. Four others 
2( Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
•Wilson, Andrew Jackson and Tru- 
' man) were rated nearly great, and 
.‘six (John Adams, Lyndon B. John- 
Vson, Dwight D. Eisenhower, James 
►K. Polk, Kennedy and James Madi- 
> 8on) were judged above average. 
TAlthough their assessment of Ken- 
,nedy did not reach the soaring 
^heights of his general popul^ty, 
rthe scholars did place him in distin- 
Tguished company. 

• Murray, whose book, "Greatness 
•in the White House,’* is to be 

^ ^published next month, expects 
' ‘Kennedy’s standing to decline. "As 
'^people are removed from the Cam- 
*elot years, as you move beyond 
2t|iat and are left to look at only the 
^record of his actual achievements,” 
“•Murray said, "his reputation will 
.’ inevitably decline, simply because 
I the great achievements are not 
f there. He will never decline far, but 
j he is not going to climb higher. 

i Only Record Remains 
^ "As eons go by, take 50 years, 

■• take 100 years from now,” Murray 
foontinwed, "the only way they will 
Jpiave to be able to understand what 

• Kennwly did is by reading about it 
Son a sheet of paper. That’s a little 
Sless grabbing, isn’t it, than if you 
f feel it in your heart?” 

In assessing the achievements of 
^Kennedy, historians tend to focus 
Son two areas: his role in setting 
;^policies that ultimately entangled 

• the United States in Vietnam and 
Ihis Administration’s record on civil 
frights legislation. In both, judg- 
j; ments tend to be negative. 

Although there were only 16,000 
S American troops in Vietnam when 
J Kennedy died, the assassination of 
••South Vietnamese President Ngo 
IrDinh Diem in an American-sup- 
r ported coup just three weeks earli- 
Jer had ensured irrevocable U.S. 

• involvement in the Vietnamese 
S turmoil. Defenders of Kennedy be- 
Jlieve his sophistication and prag- 

• matism would have kept him from 
Z expanding the conflict into a large- 
r scale war, as Johnson did a few 
JJ years later, but there is. of course, 

• no way of knowing this for sure. 

Z "I think his foreign policy has to 



I be assessed in terras of what even- 
I tually came of it,” Yale University 
fr* historian C. Vann Woodward said. 
S "The heritage of Vietnam— that 
Jmust be laid at his door partly, 
j certainly not wholly.” 

• Didn’t Push Legislation 

J, On civil rights, most historians 

• agree that Kennedy, despite his 
i!^ inspiring rhetoric and some dra- 
Simatic actions to enforce school 
j; desegregation in the South, moved 

• hesitantly and made little effort to 
Z push his legislative proposals in a 
;; reluctant Congress. The landmark 

• civil rights legislation was passed 
m later, during the Johnson Adminis- 
Z tration. 

JJ "On civil rights,” said Wood- 

• ward, "I think Kennedy went into 
Z that with considerable hesitation 
Z and Johnson with considerable 
jj conviction.” 

• "Kennedy, basically, thought 
Z that he needed to get through that 
J first term,” David Donald of Har- 

• vard University said. "He was not 



going way out on a limb for any 
cause, including civil rights. No- 
body knows whether he would 
have done something about civil 
rights in the second term. My 
hunch is that he probably was 
serious.” 

Some defenders have argued 
that Kennedy, in death, deserves 
full credit for the passage of civil 
rights laws under Johnson. With- 
out the national shock and shame 
that followed the assassination, 
they insist. Congress would never 
have enacted Johnson's bills. "But 
that’s a backhanded way of analyz- 
ing a great President,” Murray of 
Penn State said. 

On the other hand, historians 
usually credit Kennedy with cool, 
statesmanlike performance during 
the Cuban missile crisis of 1962. By 
ordering a naval blockade but rul- 
ing out an air strike that might 
have set off an uncontrollable con- 
flagration, Kennedy forced Soviet 
leader Nikita S. Khrushchev to 
remove the missiles secretly in- 
stalled in Cuba. Kennedy’s firm- 
ness and calm at the time were 
seen as having helped the nation 
avoid disaster. 

Some historians, however, insist 
that the crisis erupted only because 
Kennedy ^had caused the Bay of 
Pigs fiasco in 1961 and faltered at 
the summit with Khrushchev in 
Vienna that same year. An embold- 
ened Khrushchev, according to this 
view, was convinced that he had a 
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Group of schoolchildren, bom long after John F. Kennedy's death, ponder former President's grave at Arlington National Cemetery. 






weak adversary. Other historians 
believe Kennedy's aggressive de- 
meanor provoked Khrushchev into 
sending the missiles for Cuba’s 
defense, but these are minority 
views. 

On one issue there is nearly 
unanimous approval. Almost all 
historians agree that Kennedy's 
creation of the Peace Corps was a 
remarkable and lasting achieve- 
ment With this volunteer program 
for developing nations, he chan- 
neled youthful American exuber- 



ance and idealism into construc- 
tive, generous activities displayed 
to the world. i 

The Peace Corps, in fact, rivals 
the image of Camelot as a lasting 
symbol of the Kennedy era. 

No problem troubles historians 
more &an the question of style or 
mood or atmosphere that Kenne- 
dy's admirers considered a central 
element of his presidency. 

Outstanding in Style 1 

"Style is something we talk! 
about with almost no other Presi- 
dent," Leuchtenburg said, then 
hesitated. "Why do I say almost? 
About no other President is so 
much said about style." 

The word has a negative ring to 
it It sounds, in the old cliche, like a 
substitute for substance. Yet many 
historians, especially those who 



ture, the Camelot myth and all 
that," said Woodward. "The Came- 
lot myth told us a lot about the 
excitement and the expectations, 
nothing about the reality." 

•An unusual perspective on 'the 
atmosphere of the Kennedy years 
comes from Marcus Cunliffe, long 
regarded as one of Britain's most 
respited scholars of the American 
presidency and a teacher at George 
Washington University. 

"It’s taken quite a while for me to 



demystify and demythologize Ken- 
nedy,'" Cunliffe said in his book- 
crammed office in Washington. 
‘"The general feeling now is that he 
was all front, isn't it?" 

Cunliffe believes, however, that 
a decline in Kennedy's standing 
among Europeans parallels a de- 
cline in the sUnding of the United 
States as well. "My view of Kenne- 
dy changed along with that of 
many other people," he said. "It's 
part of the cynicism that one feels 



remember the Kennedy years 
firsChand, say there was something 
both substantial and meaningful 
about the Kennedy style.- He set a 
standard of openness and Intelli- 
gence and creativity and elegance 
that has not been rivaled since. 

Artists such as cellist Pablo Ca- 
sals and violinist Isaac Stern and 
writers such as poet Robert Frost 
were welcome at the White House. 
Intellectuals felt there was a place 
for them in government. 

"That’s the one thing that lin- 
gers, in fact, mostly because all the 
administrations since then have 
been so notably deficient in charm 
and style," said Donald, who once 
lectured about Abraham Lincoln 
before Kennedy and his staff at the 
White House. 

'"rhere's a difference between 
inviting Pablo Casals to the White 
House and arguing whether you 
should have the Beach Boys as a 
suitable representative for Ameri- 
ca. It tells you a lot about the 
difference in tone." 

Yet to some that style— though 
cherished then— is fading some- 
what now. "It made a pretty pic- 
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I 

toward the United States in the last 
15 years. 

"Once, if you wanted to find 
something fresh and original in art 
or music or architecture or ideas, 
you would go to the United States. 
That has changed. There is a 
general sense of disappointment 
and dismay about the United 
States.” I 

For historians, some of the gloss 
associated with Kennedy dissipated 
with the revelations about ’his 
womanizing, with the most sensa- 
tional allegations coming from Ju- 
dith Campbell Exner, an associate 
Please see HISTORY, Pag^ 19 
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Sof two gangsters who told a news 
jjconference in 1975 about her affair 
•»with the President. “Kennedy's 
Swohianizing doesn't seem to mat- 
JJter/* said Cunliffe, “but he didn’t 
jjseem to have mucbtaste.” 

««» Yet those revelations evidently 
Shave not diminished the regard 
JJmost Americans feel for Kennedy. 
jj;“In a peculiar way. it adds to the 
Sromantic appeal,” Parmet said. “It 
S^dds to that, and perhaps makes 
P^him more human. It hasn’t hurt 
him. I thought it would, but I think 
J>4t doesn't.” ' 

Historical assessments of Ken- 
^ nedy have moved through three 
cycles since his assassination. A 
little more than a year after his 
death, his associates, Theodore C. 
Sorensen and Arthur M. Schlesing- 
er Jr., wrote the first biographies, 
in which they reveled in adulation. 
Sorensen and Schlesinger are often 
described as “the court historians.” 
Schlesinger, now a professor at 
the City University of New York, 
was a well-known historian before 
he joined the White House staff. 
His biography of Kennedy, “A 
Thousand Days,” was widely ac- 
claimed and quoted at the time. 

“Lifting us beyond our capaci- 
ties,” Schlesinger wrote of Kenne- 
dy, “he gave his country back to its 
best self, wiping away the world’s 
impression of an old nation of old 
men. weary, played out, fearful of 
ideas, change and the future; he 
taught mankind that the process of 



rediscovering America was not 
over.” 

A decade after the assassination, 
revisionists, rebelling against all 
the adulation, began to hack away 
at the myth of Kennedy. Some of 
their criticism, rooted in the disillu- 
sionments of the Vietnam War and 
of Watergate, was harsh. 

The revisionists dismissed Ken- 
nedy’s inaugural speech as “pos- 
turing heroics.” They character- 
ized him as a cold war 
counterrevolutionary who em- 
broiled the United States in Viet- 
nam. They mocked his civil rights 
record as milquetoast and inade- 
quate and discovered the roots of 
the Watergate scandal in his “im- 
perial presidency.” 

Even the Peace Corps was ridi- 
culed as a public -relations gimmick 
designed to cloak American impe- 
rialism abroad. 

More recently, historians have 
tended to look on Kennedy with far 
more balance, detailing his short- 
comings without shrillness and re- 
counting his achievements without 
adulation. Parmet, in two volumes 
published in 1980 and 1983, has 
written probably the most thor- 
ough of the balanced assessments. 



